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The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. — We confess to a feeling of 
disappointment on laying down The Trail of the Sandhill Stag, 1 by 
Ernest Seton-Thompson. If it had been the first book by that author 
which had come to our notice, the feeling would probably have been 
one of interest and pleasure, but the standard set in Wild Animals 
I Have Known was so high that the present story, measured by it, 
fails to answer our expectations. For such of our readers as have 
not yet made the acquaintance of Mr. Seton-Thompson's style, the 
remedy against a similar disappointment is simple ; let them begin 
with the story of the Sandhill Stag and then pass to the earlier and 
more fascinating work. In the story at present under consideration, 
as in his earlier stories, the author has attempted to tell the life story 
of a species by painting the portrait of an individual who possesses 
to an extraordinary degree the characteristics of his kind. In 
the present instance .the subject is a black-tailed deer, a buck of 
marvellous size, crowned with an enormous pair of antlers. A boy, 
in whom the old barbarian instinct of the chase is overpowering, 
catches sight of the beautiful creature and pursues him on various 
occasions. Finally, after a long three days' chase over the snow, the 
stag, after seeing his mate murdered by one of the lad's more callous 
companions, is at last, and in spite of all stratagems, hunted to his 
lair, and comes face to face with his pursuer. The lad, however, is 
touched by the expression of nobility in the creature's gaze ; his 
better nature asserts itself, and hunter and his intended victim part 
with an increase of mutual respect. 

The moral of the story is obvious, perhaps too obvious. The serv- 
ice which the author's earlier work has performed in teaching love 
and sympathy for animals has undoubtedly been enormous, but it was 
done by revealing in an unusual degree the secrets of the creatures' 
lives. The reader shared their pleasures and anxieties, and uncon- 
sciously became their friend. In this later tale the boy's feelings 
rather than the stag's are portrayed. 

If the story is a little less effective, the illustrations are as charm- 
ing as ever, and the workmanship of the book itself reflects unusual 
credit on the designer and the publisher. 

It is the hope of all who are watching Mr. Seton-Thompson's 
work that he may be able to reap, in the field which Mr. Hamilton 
Gibson tilled so faithfully, a splendid harvest. There is no more 

1 Seton-Thompson, Ernest. The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. With sixty 
drawings in black and white and a frontispiece in color. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899. 93 pp. Price #1.50. 
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effectual way to overcome the general indifference to the sufferings 
of our fellow-creatures than by spreading a knowledge of their tragic 
lives. R H 

Structure in the Mammalian Egg. — Professor Hemming 1 re- 
examines the ovarian eggs of the rabbit and finds that thin sections 
show a real reticulum of stained fibres. Previously, in the fresh 
eggs, he could not decide whether the fibres he saw branched and 
anastomosed or not. In the present preparations the yolk granules 
seem, when smallest, to be imbedded in the fibres, and the author 
thinks they arise there and only later get into the spaces of the 
network. 

In the cavity of the Graafian follicle there is also a reticulum. 
This is regarded as the result of coagulation of the follicular liquid 
by the reagents used. It is not the same in normal as in abnormal 
follicles and is of a much finer mesh in small follicles. The net- 
work in the egg can be distinguished from that in the follicular 
liquid by its coarser, less regular spaces. 

From the illustrations given, the reader might easily infer that the 
differences between the egg structure and the coagulum were merely 
of degree and not of kind, and see in them support for Alfred 
Fischer's contention that the so-called structure-reticulum is itself a 
coagulum. However, the author believes the egg reticulum to be 
the same as that seen in fresh material, and hence not the result of 
coagulation. E A A 

Bob. — Bob" is a story that will appeal strongly to all lovers of 
animals. It will appeal also to lovers of literature. It is the story 
of a poet's mocking-bird told with a delicate humor, a keen and lov- 
ing sympathy. To Lanier, as to many lovers of birds, there was 
something repugnant in the thought of caging a wild bird ; Bob was, 
therefore, an unsought though welcome guest. The reader, however, 
lays down the little volume with the feeling that the bird's liberty 
could not have been sacrificed in a better cause. In this little 
volume, and in the sonnets which form the epilogue, Bob has cer- 
tainly found a memorial such as falls to the lot of few. 

The reader will naturally not look for a scientific study, a care- 
ful record of the number of feathers shed during the moult, or the 

1 Festschrift Carl von Kupffers, Jena, 1 899. 

2 Lanier, Sidney. Bob. The Story of Our Mocking-Bird. New York, Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1899. With sixteen illustrations in color. 64 pp. Price $1.50. 



